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CLUB NOTICES 
Tonight’s speaker Is... 


....Professor David Galloway 


Professor Galloway is from the Melbourne University Veterinary School and the Monash Institute of Medical 
Research. He will be talking about reproduction and assisted reproduction programs for a range of species including 
sharks and gorillas 


At the August meeting 
...the speakers will be Club members. 


This will be a chance to hear about some of the wide range of activities that our Club members take part in. 





President’s Corner eee aes 
... Deborah Evans Lance Brequet 


Gavin Gamble 
A busy month ahead 


to the Club 
and wish them a long and 
happy association. 


We seem to have an unusual abundance of activities for July, often our 
most miserable month for weather and notorious for poor attendances at 
excursions. To combat the mid-winter blues, our main excursion is an 
indoor one to the Melbourne Museum. Being a weekday enables us to have 
access to curatorial staff and also provides an alternative day for those Club 
members who can't fit in with the normal third Sunday timeslot. 


Then we have the re-run of our joint Club/Wider Geelong Flora excursion 
which was rained out last month; the winter wader count; Orange-bellied 
Parrot count; and a working bee at the Belmont Escarpment. Not forgetting 
the regular Mid-week Bird Group excursion of course! 


GFNC Website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can 
be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be 
incorporated onto the site frequently. 


So, don't let winter get you down this year. Dig into those drawers and 
cupboards for your beanies, gloves and wet weather gear and let's try to 
improve on last winter's excursion attendances—and hope the weather 
gods smile kindly on us. 


More plaudits 


Last month | mentioned the City of Greater Geelong Environmental Awards 
given out at the World Environment Day ceremony. Too late to go into the 
Naturalist was the announcement that same weekend of the winning of the 
Prime Minister's Environmentalist of the Year award by Club member Lizzie 
Corke at the Banksia Environmental Foundation presentations. Lizzie and 
her partner Shayne Neal, also a Club member, conceived, founded and 
helped build the Cape Otway Centre for Conservation Ecology where they 
offer accommodation and lead tours, walks and land management forums. 
The Cape Otway Centre, which was opened in April 2004, was also a 
finalist in the prestigious National United Nations Association of Australia 
World Environment Day Awards under the environmental best practice 
category. Congratulations to Lizzie and Shayne for their achievements. 


Members will then be able to find 
out about interesting sightings very 
quickly by checking the webpage. 


GFNC Web page: 


http://home.vicnet.net.au/~qfnc/ 
e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Photograph on front cover by 


Barry Lingham 


Also close to home was the award of the Order of Australia Medal to 
Priscilla Pescott for her work in local government and promoting the 
participation of women in the community. Our congratulations to Priscilla as 
well. 


Willie Wagtails at their nest. See full 
article on p. 13 
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Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Bannockburn 
Thursday 21 July 


Leader: Gordon McCarthy 
Gordon has permission to lead the excursion into the 
Stephens Road Bushland area. The Yellow Gum 
woodland is rich in birdlife (four robin species recorded 
during the 2003 and 2004 excursions). 
Meet: 9 a.m. at the entrance to the Bannockburn Bush 
Reserve—opposite the Golf Course entrance on the 
Bannockburn—Teasdale Road. 
Finish: about 12.30 p.m. 


Enquiries: Gordon McCarthy 5251 2190 or Polly 
Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Advance Notice 


Western District Lakes 
Thursday 18 August 


Leader: Kay Campbell 


Full details in August Geelong Naturalist 


Plant Group 
Local eucalypts 


Tuesday 12 July 


The aim is to provide novices with a chart which 
stimulates their interest and enables them to identify 
eucalypts from the Werribee to the Erskine. 


Please come prepared with ideas, methods and 
reference material. 


Reminder 


annual fees are now due 
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Excursion to Melbourne Museum 


Tuesday 19 July 


Leader: Deborah Evans 
Please note this excursion is a weekday. 


The July excursion will be a behind-the-scenes tour of 
some of the Melbourne Museum's collections. We will 
tour five collections—Invertebrate, Marine, Entomology, 
Herpetology/Fish, Birds and Mammals—two before lunch 
and the remainder after lunch. 


Meet: We will meet at 11.15 a.m. inside the Museum at 
the main entrance to collect as a group for an 11.30 start 
at the first collection. Please be on time as latecomers 
will not be admitted. 


Members will need to find their own way to Melbourne. 
For those who do not wish to drive, there is a 9.30 a.m. 
train from Geelong (9.25 South Geelong, 9.33 North 
Geelong). We will need to get off at North Melbourne and 
catch a loop train to Parliament Station. (If the coach 
service is still in operation on that date, the departure 
time will be the same from Geelong, but we will need to 
catch a loop train from another platform at Spencer 
Street.) 


Bring: Lunch will be approximately 12.30 to 1.30 p.m. 
Members may wish to bring their own lunch or use the 
facilities at the Museum. 


Finish: The afternoon session should end before 3.00 
p.m. We will be issued with badges which will give us 
entry to the Museum itself if people wish to spend time 
there afterwards or at lunchtime. There is an exhibition of 
mummies on at the moment, but this is a separate 
ticketed exhibition. 


Enquiries: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
use the library, buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy of 
Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of tea or coffee and, of 
course, chat to other members and visitors. 


Volunteers needed for mailing roster 


We need two more people who are willing to send the 
Geelong Naturalist out twice a year or 4 people who are 
willing to do the mailing once a year. It’s not a difficult 
task. 


Contact Jan Venters 5222 2830 
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Bats 
A talk given at the General Meeting 5 April 2005 
by Grant Baverstock 


...Deborah Evans 





Grey-headed Flying-fox 


Description. The Grey-headed Flying-fox is the largest 
Australian frugivore and nectarivore, weighing anything from 600 
to 1000 g and with a forearm length of 140 to 175 mm. It's the 
only flying fox that’s got a collar of orange/brown fur that fully 
encircles the head and has fur extending right down to the toes. 


Distribution. Its distribution extends from Miriam Vale in 
Queensland right through to South Australia, but its range 
seems to be becoming more and more southern, possibly as a 
result of being pushed out of its northern range by the Black 
Flying Fox which also seems to be moving southwards. It is 
becoming quite widely distributed in Victoria; it's been feeding 
up in the Wombat Forest, it’s in Gippsland, and it’s quite 
nomadic so it’s quite likely to turn up anywhere within Victoria. 


Visitation to Geelong. Being nomadic it’s been coming to 
Geelong over decades and it's possibly been an infrequent 
visitor to Geelong region since the last century. In the early 
fifties there was a moderate influx, probably about 400 odd, but 
from records it seems that it was only around for a matter of 
months. The most recent arrival in Geelong was back in March 
2003. From just three bats, it built in a very rapid spike over the 
next few days to 17, then 20, 100, 2000 and then over Easter to 
over 12 000, with numbers peaking in April at 12 300, coinciding 
with a heavy flowering of Tuart gums. Approximately 5000 bats 
over-wintered in Geelong. In 2004 the peak was about 16 000 
with the over-wintering population about 10 000 which is telling 
us that there is enough food locally, particularly in winter, to 
sustain that number. 


During birthing the numbers drop back when the males leave 
the camp and leave the females with their young. In 2003 the 
numbers dropped back to about 1000, and in 2004 to about 600. 
In March this year, the number of bats dropped in a fortnight 


Photo: Grant Baverstock 


from 3000 bats to 300 to 330 at the time the talk was given, 
which coincided with a drop in numbers in Melbourne from 
26 000 down to 16 000—possibly just the seasonal movement. 


We are still carrying out static and fly-out counts. Comparison of 
static with the more realistic fly-out counts has established an 
error factor that can be applied to static counts, which are about 
63 to 64% of the fly-out count. 


The Eastern Park roost site. The 2003 influx of bats into the 
Geelong area coincided with the dispersal of the colony in the 
Botanic Gardens in Melbourne. The flying-foxes first roosted in 
the Botanic Gardens but once the numbers started peaking, 
there was a dispersal out of the Gardens and in only two nights 
they'd moved up to a group of Stone Pines about 300 m to the 
north of the Gardens. From there they moved eastwards 
towards the present roost site in the Monterey Pines in the car 
park area of the East Geelong Golf Course. This Eastern Park 
roost site is also a breeding colony and is the most southerly 
breeding colony of the Grey-headed Flying-fox. 


Status. The Grey-headed Flying-fox is listed as threatened at 
both national and state level; it was listed in 2001 under the 
Environment Protection and Biodiversity Conservation Act, and 
is listed as vulnerable in NSW. There's approximately 400 000 to 
425 000 animals nationally which is a 30% drop in the 
population since 1989. With approximately 50 000 bats within 
Melbourne and Geelong during 2003 and 2004, the Geelong 
and Melbourne camps, which are treated as one colony 
because of the frequent movement between the two camps, are 
important on a national scale. 


The species is an extremely important pollinator and seed 
disperser of native forests, so obviously if the numbers drop too 
low we'll have problems with pollination of our forests. 


Continued next page... 
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Comparison of the climate of two roosting sites. In order to 
find out why the bats moved from the Stone Pines to the 
Monterey Pines, we did an analysis of temperature and humidity 
on both sites. The Stone Pines are about 100 years old, about 
10 to 15 m high and have a very dense canopy. The Monterey 
Pines are about 80 years old and are in decline; are 28 to 30 
metres high and have a fairly open, moderate to dense canopy. 
Both sites have similar humidity and similar overnight 
temperatures, but the Stone Pines overall had more stable 
temperatures than the Monterey Pines and would seem to be a 
more ideal site for the bats to roost in. What we suspect might 
be the critical factor, is that the peak temperatures during the 
day in the Monterey Pines were up to 4.5 degrees warmer and 
just that little bit more comfortable for the bats than the Stone 
Pines site, particularly in the winter. 


Bat movement. Bat numbers fluctuate throughout the year and 
can fluctuate night to night within the colony. The colony 
consists of some sedentary or resident bats and then the 
nomads who start their influx in early to mid summer through to 
late Autumn, build up rapidly, exhaust the food supply and then 
move out of the area rapidly as food declines. Numbers drop 
back in winter and as soon as birthing commences we tend to 
find a further plateauing in numbers with probably up to three- 
quarters of the bats moving out of the camp. Bats out feeding 
may stay out on the feeding site if a sudden storm comes up. 
Also, because they are high energy users, if food is sparse, they 
may save energy by staying out on the site, possibly roosting in 
temporary or satellite camps for six or seven weeks, or only a 
matter of days. We know from radio telemetry results that there 
is regular movement to and from Melbourne. 


Camp dynamics. There is quite a range of different bats within 
the colony, including both sedentary and nomadic ones; 
dominant males, females and juveniles, and immature males on 
the outskirts of the camp that act as guard bats. 


Roost departures. The flying out times ranged from 23 
minutes to 42 minutes after official sunset. During daylight 
saving, bats were leaving far earlier than they were in winter, 
probably because with the long daylight hours they're getting 
pretty hungry and short of energy so they get out as quickly as 
they can. There are particular bats that will depart a good 10 to 
15 minutes before any of the other bats, possibly wanting to get 
out and get to the feeding grounds before any of the others. 
Bats will often fly out, do warm up circuit flights and come back 
into the camp before departing. One or two bats will start to 
move out, and then once you get a steady flow of bats moving 
out, the fly-out is over within 20 minutes. They tend to fly off in 
steady and predetermined streams; some bats will fly out over 
towards the peninsula, others straight out over into the city, 
suggesting they know where the heaviest foods supplies are at 
that time. 


On windy nights we tended to see the bats swirl or fly low into 
the wind and many delay departure or may not depart at all. If 
it's really wet then they tend not to go out. On nights of full 
moons they tend to depart a lot earlier. Obviously some will 
come back earlier than others, depending if there's young in the 
camp or whatever. 


Feeding. Grey-headed Flying Foxes have a high energy 
requirement and are a heavy bat so they need to eat a lot of 
food. They're generalists, eating any fruit, blossom or leaves, 
whatever's flowering heavily at the time; we've found them 
feeding on more than 26 plant species. There's a heavy reliance 
on the figs around the district, including some huge Moreton Bay 
figs within the Geelong area that are certainly one of the 
favoured trees. When they initially arrive there's a really heavy 
flowering of Tuarts, and obviously during winter there's a heavy 
reliance on the many Lilly-Pillies in our streets. Coast Banksias 
and fruit trees in people's gardens are other sources. They have 
a rapid digestion, so within 20 minutes of eating they’re 
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defecating. Because they eat a non-fibrous diet you'll often find 
little balls of fibre, or spats as they're called, at the base of the 
trees they're feeding on. 


Roosting behaviour. Within the roost they like to maintain 
individual spacing of around a metre. As soon as a bat gets too 
close you'll see them fighting and pushing other bats off. 
Another thing we have observed is that they try to save energy 
during the cooler weather by following the sun around. During 
extremely hot weather, you'll see wing flapping, but when the hot 
weather gets too extreme the bats seek out any bit of shade. 
On one day when the temperature was around 42 or 48°C they 
were all up the shade side of the trunk, trying to get as much 
shade as they could and protection from the tree. If you get a 
number of days of those temperatures you'll have massive die 
offs, particularly with young bats. During windy weather you'd 
find the bats getting to the hearts of the trees where they were 
getting protection and moving to different parts of the camp 
where it's protected from some of the stronger winds. 


There's a lot of verbal chatter throughout the camp including a 
number of vocalisations, and particularly in breeding periods 
there's a lot of screeching and carrying on. 


Breeding/birthing. Approximately 50 to 100 young have been 
estimated to have been born in the Eastern Park camp in the 
last few years. Copulation occurs between March and May, 
generally peaking in April, and we haven't noted any copulation 
after June within this camp. Males scent mark throughout this 
period and that's where some of the damage is done; they're 
actually quite heavy on the branches and the tips, snapping the 
trees. 


There's fierce competition for available females so you'll often 
see males fighting. They have a gestation of 6 months—quite 
long for a mammal of that size. In the last two years we've 
found birthing commencing in late November although generally 
speaking it occurs in the second week of October. A single 
young is born. Birth can occur any time, but it is often during 
daylight and it may last several hours. Young are carried by their 
mothers during foraging flights and this is probably when the 
mother is at its most vulnerable. 


In late December we tend to find the young remaining in the 
camp. By February we're seeing the weak flight of young and 
they'll start doing fly-outs from the roost, usually with a few adult 
bats helping and nursing them. They'll start flying out further and 
further as they get stronger in their flight. 


Threats. Basically this roost is in decline, and the trees were in 
decline before they chose the site. So that is certainly a threat to 
this colony if the trees die off quickly. The camp up here has 
also got a fairly high disturbance from humans. Obviously 
contact with overhead powerlines is a critical feature, and 
electrocuted bats were quite a common event last year. Also, we 
have an unknown food supply. Although we know at certain 
times it can sustain up to 16 000 bats, if you have poor flowering 
bats may move on. 


Camp future. We really don't know the future of the camp or its 
permanency. There've been some camps in other parts of 
Australia where bats have been there for ten years and 
suddenly up and gone. There is a management plan being 
drawn up in Melbourne for the Melbourne colony and it will also 
include the Geelong colony. The plan includes revegetation of 
the existing habitat, fencing off the area, installation of 
interpretive signs, possible relocation of the car park further 
southwards away from the pines, a formalised viewing area for 
fly-outs and ongoing monitoring of the population. 


Health implications. Grey-headed Flying-foxes have the 


Continued next page... 
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potential to carry Australian Bat Lissa virus, Hendra virus 
(although there've been no confirmed cases of bat to human 
transmission) and Menangle virus which has reportedly infected 
piggery stock. However, if viewed from a distance and not 
handled, they pose no threat. There have been no reported 
instances of ill health despite millions of visitors to the Royal 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens camp over the past 20 years. 


The search for the elusive Southern Myotis 


The Southern Myotis is quite a rare bat. It's a reasonable size in 
microbat or small, insect-eating bat terms, with a relatively large 
forearm—37 to 42.9 mm—and a weight of between 9 and 14.9 
g. But its feet are quite large compared to other microbats— 
averaging 10.1 mm—and it uses those large feet for raking the 
water surface. It's rare throughout its Victorian range, and under 
the Bat Action Plan it is 'data deficient’, so not a lot is known 
about it. 


Distribution. It is found in lowland Victoria, below 300 m, with 
the majority found outside the reserve system. In Victoria it 
occurs around Central Victoria, over in Gippsland and in a few 
areas over in the very far west of the state, but there are not 
many records around the Geelong area. 


Aim of the project. The project—which we've have been 
working on for a few years—was to determine the presence or 
abundance of the Southern Myotis in the region. It ought to be in 
the Geelong area, but not enough effort has been put into 
looking for it. To date we have surveyed the St Georges River in 
the Angahook-Lorne State Park, Cora Lynn Creek in the same 
park, sites along the Barwon River and the Moorabool River. 
The local status was based on two records, one at Little River 
where they're located in the rock faces there and one on the 
Barwon River at Pollocksford that was based on a call and on 
watching two bats with a characteristic flight down the river. 


Habitat/Roosting Requirements. The Southern Myotis is 
always associated with permanent, slow flowing water bodies, 
relying on rivers and streams, and always recorded within 400 m 
of the water. It lives in caves, tunnels, culverts and bridges, 
particularly old timber bridges which are a very important factor 
in this species’ survival. It also occurs in trees, in cavities and in 
dense vegetation. Not a lot is known about their colonies, but 
they are usually between 10 and 200 individuals. 


Foraging. They use their large feet and rake the water surface 
for insects. They have a characteristic slow, manoeuvrable 
flight, often a zig-zag flight with two bats, one following the other, 
zig-zagging down the river within 30 cm of the water surface. 
They'll catch prey either on the water surface or in the air, with 
the flight often within 9 cm of water surface. In other studies, 
stomach contents have revealed insects from the Ephemoptera, 
Coleoptera, Diptera, Othoptera and Lepidotera families, but they 
will eat anything and scales from small fish such as Mosquito 
Fish have also been found. 


Calls. The problem with identifying the Southern Myotis using 
‘AnaBat' is that it has a very soft call which is almost 
indistinguishable from Nyctophilus species. It has a long straight 
call sweeping down from about 60 kHz to 25 kHz, but 
Nyctophilus has a similar call, 60 KHZ sweeping down. So 
there's a huge chance that we're missing the species when 
we're analysing the calls. 


Project results. So, what have we found to date? Nothing—no 
Southern Myotis!! However, taking one sample, the Moorabool 
River site, which is in the Maude Valley, surrounded by 
vineyards and farmland, we've found really rich and diverse bat 
fauna. We're picking up large numbers of bats and quite a lot of 
species, nine species of bat within a 300 m section of the 
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Moorabool River—two species of freetail bat (Molossidae) and 
seven species of enclosed tail bats (Vespertilionidae). This 
indicates that the riparian vegetation along these rivers, 
particularly in farmland, is hanging on to great populations of 
bats so it's quite important vegetation, and quite important 
habitat. 


What we have been finding. When you're trying to catch 
Myotis, because they fly so close to the water, you put your 
traps out over the river itself and try to block all the flight way, 
and try to push the bats through the catching area. We're picking 
up Eastern Freetail Bats and we're getting these down in the 
river area itself in quite dense vegetation, so this very fast flying 
bat is able to negotiate along rivers. We're also getting the 
White-striped Freetail Bat, which is very wide spread. We're 
getting the two wattled bats, the Chocolate Wattled Bat and the 
Gould's Wattled Bat. 


Another interesting thing down in this site is the Eastern 
Falsistrelle Bat, which is a very large bat and which was always 
thought to be in forest areas, but they are roosting and probably 
breeding down on the river there. We've only caught one Lesser 
Long-eared Bat in the whole of the survey, although there is 
quite dense vegetation along the river area, so you'd expect this 
bat would be in its element. We have lots of the Large Forest 
Bat, the Southern Forest Bat and the Little Forest Bat along the 
Moorabool River, and Barwon River's the same—very large 
populations. 


All these microbats are located on riparian vegetation amongst 
farmland, and with bats ranging from 32 grams up to 12 grams, 
eating two-thirds their body weight, the farmers have incredible 
natural insect killers on their properties, so it's critical they 
maintain that habitat. 

In question time, Grant pointed out that insectivorous bats can 
be found right in Geelong itself and that a future project hopes to 
determine where they are. He also referred to the use of bat 
boxes in the US and Germany where farmers are encouraged to 
attract bats as insect predators, and to CSIRO research in NSW 
on the use of bats as natural predators on moths in cotton crops. 


<p 
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| n 1911 H.B. Williamson, in an article on 

the Flora of Geelong published in the 

Geelong Naturalist, stated: 
Of forest trees the number of species is 
small, the genus Eucalyptus being 
represented chiefly by Eucalyptus 
viminalis, E. rostrata [= E. 
camaldulensis], E. leucoxylon, and, 
most of the Eucalypts near the town 
being the first named species, 
commonly called the manna gum on 
account of the white sugary secretion 
that comes from the leaves and twigs... 
Towards Queenscliff and Anglesea 
forests of E. obliqua, messmate or 
stringy bark occur, a tree with large 
sickle-shaped leaves and very fibrous 
bark. To the right of the Barwon Heads 
Road, about a mile beyond 
Marshalltown, a large clump of E. 
leucoxylon, white iron bark, occurs. This 
tree is in bloom now (July). E. rostrata, 
red gum, grows along the Barwon, 
Waurn Ponds Creek, and other water- 
courses. Red box E. polyanthema, and 
cider gum E. gunnii [= E. ovata] occur 
sparsely, the former at the You Yangs 
and the latter towards Torquay. 


There is still a large clump of E. 
leucoxylon along Barwon Heads Road, 
perhaps the same one. It may be the 
recently described subsp. bellarinensis, 
the only eucalypt we can truly call our 
own. (See Gig Nat 34, no. 6, p 12-13 for 
the full description). It is strange that 
Williamson did not mention Ironbarks E. 
tricarpa, or Grey Box E. microcarpa, which 
had been milled north of the You Yangs 
since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Taking in a wider Geelong region 
than Williamson, we can add more 
species to the eucalypt list for Geelong 
today, ranging from the Bull Mallee E. 
behriana of the Long Forest to the Snow 
gum E. pauciflora. ssp. pauciflora, on the 
way to Anglesea, to the towering 
Mountain Ash E. regnans and Mountain 
Grey Gums E. cypellocarpa of the 
Otways. 


Eucalypts occur naturally in most parts of 
Australia, except the driest sandy deserts, 
closed rainforest and in alpine areas 
above 300 metres. There are more than 
500 species, numerous subspecies and a 
whole swag of naturally-occurring hybrids. 
Eucalypts are not confined to Australia; 
one, Kamarere, the fast-growing, smooth- 
barked E. deglupta, is not indigenous to 
Australia at all. It is scattered through 
Papua New Guinea, East Timor, 
Indonesia and the Philippines and can 
grow 75 metres high and two metres in 
diameter. One species occurs only in the 
Timor area. Those that grow in south-east 
Australia resemble those at the tip of 
Cape York more than the species from the 
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south-west corner of the continent whose 
climate is similar. The trees can grow to 
be the tallest flowering plant in the world 
100 metres high, or be dwarf or multi- 
stemmed (mallee form). 


The name Eucalyptus means ‘well- 
covered’ and describes the flower buds, 
which have a distinctive cap or operculum 
formed from the fused sepals and/or 
petals. The operculum is sometimes two- 
layered and each layer can be shed 
separately or as one piece. Buds come in 
uneven numbers—don't be misled if they 
appear to be even-numbered, look for the 
scar of an aborted bud. Eucalypts are 
sometimes grouped according to their bud 
characteristics. 


There have been several ways of 
classifying the many and varied eucalypt 
species, and there is still some confusion 
about scientific groupings. In London 
George Bentham made the first 
comprehensive account of the genus in 
his Flora australiensis of 1867, using 
anthers and stamens to differentiate 
species. He was using dried specimens. 
Ferdinand von Mueller in Victoria, with the 
trees all around him, saw that species 
could be initially grouped by their bark 
type—smooth, stringy, rough, furrowed 
etc.—which Is a good way for the 
layperson to start. 


In 1996 a new genus Corymbia was 
proposed for 113 eucalypts of the 
Bloodwood and Ghost Gum groups. 
These species all have covered flower 
buds, and, together with the closely 
related genus Angophora, whose buds 
are ‘uncovered’ and hairy, are now 
commonly known as ‘eucalypts’, though 
not in the genus Eucalyptus. 


Eucalypts belong to the Myrtaceae family, 
all of which have oil glands in their leaves, 
which can be a source of commercial 
essential oils. (Essential oils are those 
which evaporate when exposed to the air 
at ordinary temperatures.) Eucalypts are 
unusual in that their adult leaves may be 
markedly different in size, shape and 
colour from their juvenile leaves; juveniles 
are often sessile (without a stem), 
opposite each other on the stem and 
sometimes silvery-grey in colour, with a 
waxy bloom. A few species, such as the 
Buxton or Silver Gum E. crenulata, have 
mature leaves that resemble their juvenile 
leaves. Adult eucalypt leaves are mostly 
green, alternate (angophora leaves are 
opposite) and variably lance or sickle 
shaped. In a mature tree, when conditions 
are favourable, six to eight pairs of new 
leaves develop on annual shoots all over 
the crown. In south-east Australia they 
last two to three years before falling. In 
Australia’s monsoon north, there are a few 
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deciduous species, which are leafless in 
the last two or three months of the dry. 


The leaf buds are amazing. A single bud 
is really two; one is kept in reserve. In 
normal conditions the ‘naked’ visible bud 
goes on to grow into a leaf during the first 
season; if it dies, the second ‘concealed’ 
bud, covered and protected by stem 
tissue, develops in the next season. If it is 
not needed, it extends out under the bark 
and remains dormant, ready to produce 
an epicormic shoot after foliage damage 
by fire or other injury. Some trees can 
grow new branches from a lignotuber at 
ground level. Those, such as Mountain 
Ash E. regnans, that do not have 
lignotubers, produce prodigious quantities 
of seeds that germinate in ash beds after 
fire. Survival is all. 


Eucalyptus buds and fruit vary 
tremendously in size and shape from 
species to species and are a valuable aid 
in identification. The woody fruiting 
capsule is like a little cup, but what a 
myriad of forms it comes in—goblet, 
champagne flute, ribbed, warty, almost 
triangular, clustered together or hanging 
on long stems. Seed is released through 
valves, which can be exserted (visible 
above the rim), level with the rim, or 
enclosed below it. Capsules have a disc, 
which is the tissue between the rim and 
the valves and which may be flat, 
ascending (convex or sloping upwards) or 
descending (depressed or sloping 
downwards). Seeds are tiny, but there 
again, all is not as it seems. If you shake 
out the material inside a mature seed 
capsule, you may think you have a 
bonanza. Be warned. There will only be a 
few viable seeds, the rest is chaff. 


Not all species flower every year; some 
may flower every second year; some 
range up to seven years between regular 
flowerings; many will have a light crop 
followed by a heavy crop the next year (or 
several years’ later), depending on 
climatic conditions. Individual species 
flower in different months. Around 
Geelong there is a spread of flowering 
times that covers a full year, even though 
an individual tree may only be in blossom 
for a few weeks. Ironbark flowering can 
range from June to March, with a peak in 
July. 


Eucalypts, the quintessential Australian 
trees, part of the landscape. | see them 
every day, leaves hanging down in 
bunches at the end of branches, sky 
showing between. Trees adapted to fire 
and drought. | almost take them for 
granted, but how well do | really know 
them? From now on, | intend to look much 
more carefully at ap ‘familiar’ trees. 
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Huntsman Spider, Delena cancerides, Heteropodidae 


D uring the GFNC excursion to the You Yangs in May 2005, a 
number of the Huntsman Spider Delena cancerides (L. cancer, 
Crab) were found. Most were discovered under the loose bark of 
eucalypt trees, including the subject male specimen. The 
greatest number, by far, of specimens found at any time are 
females. An unusual habit of the species, as far as spiders are 
concerned, is the tendency to form a social group. A particular 
example of this was found when lifting a rock, exposing an adult 
female D. cancerides surrounded by some 30 to 50 spiderlings. 
These spiderlings were obviously well advanced in age, but not 
showing any aggression towards their siblings. 


By contrast, in the large majority of spider species, spiderlings, 
after the first moult and still relatively small, will start to regard 
their siblings as potential prey. This habit of cannibalism dictates 
a rapid dispersal of spiderlings after the first moult. 


D. cancerides appears to confine itself to the ‘oush’ habitat in 
contrast to the related Huntsman Hal/conia montana that is 
frequently found in the home and other man-made structures, 
(Walker, 2003). Egg sacs of D. cancerides are frequently 
found, consisting of flat circular pouches of white silk, about the 
size of a twenty-cent piece. The eggs in each sac probably 
average 50; they have a green tint that tends toward pink as the 
time of hatching approaches. 


Description 
Sometimes called the Red-brown Huntsman, it can be variable 
in colour, the carapace and legs often quite pale. The male is 
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smaller than the female in overall size and particularly with 
regard to the abdomen. This species is extremely flat, allowing it 
access to very confined spaces, such as under loose bark and 
in cracks. Four pairs of legs are arranged to be outstretched and 
crab-like, termed latrigrade (L. /atus, side; gradus, step), 
allowing the spider to walk sideways and enter confined spaces 


(Fig. 1). 


Each leg has the meta tarsal and tarsal ventral regions clothed 
in black dense scopula (L. scopula, small brush), reminiscent of 
minute clothes brushes. Each scopula is composed of 
thousands of hairs, each of which carries many smaller hairs 
along its length (Fig. 2). These processes enable the spider to 
traverse smooth vertical surfaces with ease, the hairs forming an 
enormous number of points of attachment and all acting with 
capillary or electrostatic attraction to the substrate. Each leg 
terminates in a pair of claws enclosed in tufts of hair. Most 
spiders have their third pair of legs shorter than the other three 
pairs. This feature is displayed conspicuously by members of 
the family Heteropodidae. 


The eight eyes are arranged in two rows of four across the front 
of the carapace. Each lateral pair of eyes is directed to the side 
and each median pair of eyes is directed forward. 


References 
Walker, K.L. et al. (2003) Spiders & Scorpions 
Commonly Found in Victoria, The Royal Society of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 





Fig. 1 Delena cancerides, Heteropodidae 
Scale bar 10mm. 





Fig. 2 Single scopulae hair. 
Scale bar 10um 
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This Month 


S o you found something missing from last month’s ‘to get you 
going’ excursion to Lake Modewarre? So did I! A road, a dried 
out lake, and a right hand turn. 

It should have read... turn into Buckley Road, left into Atkins 
Road (Lake Gherang on right) then right into Wainwrights Lane. 
But never mind, eh? | know you people out there are a pretty 
resourceful lot and would have quickly sorted out this aberration 
of mine. [More likely typist error—humble apologies! CG] 


You know how birds will congregate at a food source, don’t 
you—remember Marilyn told us. Well the episode at Rotunda 
Park (see below) Is a pretty good example. 


And just give the birds a winter flowering gum. This one at 
Newstead is a veritable corner store, well stocked with the 
basics as well as several sap outlets which struggle to meet the 
demand. Among the customers were two species of Lorikeets 
and six species of Honeyeaters. 


Perhaps lerps and scale are on special this month! (See last 
month’s magazine.) 


Birds at our feet 

Newstead 23-7-04 

lt was a damp, miserable morning in Rotunda Park—cold, 
overcast, with more rain on the way. 


| left Val and Callum flying the spaceship (the rotunda) and 
wandered off to catch a bird or two. Not a lot to be seen but 
when | returned (the spaceship had landed) ‘Where have you 
been? Birds everywhere!’ 


And there were. At our feet a sizeable flock of Spotted and 
Striated Pardalotes fed over the damp litter seemingly quite 
oblivious of our presence. Mixed in with them were Red-browed 
Finches and Yellow-rumped Thornbills. From above an Eastern 
Spinebill pursued a Pardalote and forced it to land close by, 
where it, unmoving, received a jolly good pecking. 


Up in the Yellow Gums, from whence they had come, there was 
more activity. A flock of Varied Sittellas searched over trunks 
and branches while Brown Thornbills and Weebills worked 
through the foliage. 


And then, as if | had written the script, | saw the Rose Robin, 
beautifully coloured, on a fallen branch about fifteen metres 
away. 


In hot pursuit 

Newtown 1-7-04 

The Grey (White) Goshawk’s arrival coincided with the panicked 
departure on the backyard doves. As the raptor skulked in the 
lronbark a male Mistletoebird flew in and out of the foliage, 
calling, as if it were conducting a one bird mobbing. 


Eventually the hawk flew off with the tiny bird following, still 
calling. Little Brave-heart! 


You scratch my back and... 

Newtown 12-7-04 

For some weeks now the Little Ravens have been nest building. 
One can judge its progress, probably a renovation of last year’s, 
by the size of the material being carried to the nest. 


At the beginning substantial sticks were carried, up to 40cm | 
reckon, grading down to smaller, until the last few days small 
bits and pieces were added to line the nest—including fibre 
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ripped from an old coir mat. 


Now each day starts with the pair facing each other, indulging in 
mutual preening and pressing together heads and bodies. Then 
at intervals during the day there are territorial displays of arking 
and wing raising. 


Newtown  20-6-05 
Just had a look at their nest—huge! Each year (for at least five) 
they’ve just built on and up. 


To get you going... 

Rain! Rain! Wonderful, widespread, soaking rains—with 
(everyone hopes) more to come. Welcomed by country and 
urban dwellers alike and people like us who have a particular 
(obsessive?) interest in our environment. 


This late rain bodes well for the spring display of wildflowers in 
forests and heathlands but what about the winter lot? | reckon 
we should get out and see how they have responded. 


Just for a change of scene try Inverleigh Common for Trim 
Greenhoods—tiny green orchids growing among the litter under 
the Manna Gums and Hedge Wattle. They’re hard to see but 
look for their ground hugging rosettes of leaves. 


Another tiny one, growing in colonies, and best in August, is the 
Dwarf Greenhood. Look for it along side tracks, Nelson Track in 
the Brisbane Ranges National Park, Flinders Peak walk in the 
You Yangs, Bannockburn Reserve and Anglesea. 


The shrubby Sweet Wattle will be found around Anglesea—look 
for its long thin ‘leaves’ (I know they’re not called leaves!)—and 
pale yellow flowers. 


You know about Common Heath. Check the heathlands for its 
pink. 


Now don’t worry if you can’t put names to the flowers—enjoy 
now—research later. You may not find those little orchids, 
they're like green snakes’ heads, but I'll bet you'll find plenty to 
distract you. 


Go on, rug up, and get going! 


Cheers! 


Trim Greenhood Pterostylis 
concinna. This photograph was 
taken on 23 May 1983 at Moggs 
Creek after the Ash Wednesday 
bushfires. 
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Getting the best from your digital camera 
A talk given at the General Meeting 2 June 2005 
by Brian Ibbotson 


T his talk gives an account by Brian, who is from Roydhouse 
Photographic Supplies, of the principles of digital cameras, a 
brief insight into the features of current cameras and some of 
the ways in which digital images can be processed. 


The pros and cons of 35 mm versus digital photography 
Digital technology is currently dominating many areas of our 
lives with the vast majority of cameras which are sold being the 
digital type. However, there is still a demand for analog ( i.e. 35 
mm cameras) mainly in SLR form. It is not possible to use slide 
film with a digital camera. 


One of the main advantages of digital photography is the 
capability of viewing the result immediately after taking a picture. 
If the picture is not worth keeping another can usually be taken 
at once. The stored image can be expanded and moved around 
the screen to allow concentration on certain subject matter. 
When it is decided to delete an image, memory space is then 
available for further photo shots. They also have an electrical or 
optical viewfinder. 


Screens and Viewfinders 

LCD screen sizes vary from % inch square up to about 2 inch 
square depending on the type of camera. Where the screen is 
hinged it has the added advantage of composing a picture under 
difficult orientations and even for taking a self portrait. The 
screens are very easy to read but they can be difficult to see in 
bright daylight. It is therefore preferable to have a camera with 
an optical viewfinder in addition to an LCD screen. 


Capture of Digital Information 

The two most common types are Digital Cameras and 
Scanners. Scanners are used to convert pictures (including 
text), negatives and slides to digital form so that these pictures 
can be transferred to computers. High resolution pictures can be 
viewed on the screen of a computer or television screen. 
Alternatively pictures can be converted to prints. A CCD array is 
the heart of any Digital Camera or Scanner. CCD stands for 
Charge Coupled Device which is one of millions of tiny square- 
shaped photocells which convert light to an electrical charge. 


Memory Cards 

These devices store the information of a digital photograph in 
bytes which are the lowest units of binary information. There are 
three different types of memory card (i.e. CF, SD or XD), 
depending on the type of camera. Cards have different 
capacities which affect the number of photographs that can be 
stored. Card capacities can range from 16 Mb up to as high as 

2 Gb, (i.e. 16 million to 2 billion bytes). 


Although digital cameras are basically designed for still 
photography some types also have a video facility with a 
sequence of up to about one minute duration which requires 
about 16 Mb of memory. The quality of these sequences is 
typically inferior to those from a video camera. 


Camera resolutions 

The resolution of a digital camera can be described in pixels. A 
pixel is the smallest element of an image when displayed on a 
screen. Current digital cameras have resolutions ranging from 
3 Mp to 12 Mp (i.e. 3 million to 12 million pixels ) with 
corresponding costs ranging from about $300 to $8000. Where 
photos are not intended to be printed beyond a standard 
postcard size, there is no point in using the highest resolution. 
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By setting the camera to a lower resolution, more pictures can 
be stored on a memory card. For example, a 5 Mp camera using 
a 128 Mb memory card can store about 50 pictures at maximum 
resolution, whereas many more pictures can be stored when a 
lower resolution is selected. 


Exposure and Focus 

Digital cameras usually have automatic exposure and automatic 
focus. With some models, where desired, it is possible to select 
manual focus, aperture priority, shutter priority or full manual 
operation. 


Types of digital cameras 
1. Point and shoot fixed lenses 
2. Single lens reflex (SLR) 


Lenses are fixed focal lengths and zoom. 


Optical Zoom 

Zoom lenses vary from 3 to 10 times optical zoom depending on 
the cameral model. The best way to make an image larger 
without quality loss is to use the optical zoom facility. A 3 times 
optical zoom is equivalent to a range of 35 mm to 105 mm ona 
35 mm camera, whereas a 6 times optical zoom is equivalent to 
a 380 mm telephoto lens. 


Digital Zoom 

Fixed focal length lenses offer digital zoom as a way to magnify 
a subject, but the result is never good as the pixels are 
effectively being spread with a resulting loss of quality. 


Macro operation is possible with some cameras down to about 
4cm. 


Batteries 

Battery capacity is rated in mAH (i.e. milliamps times hours). 
The larger the mAH value the longer the battery will last. The 
use of rechargeable batteries (e.g. NiMH or NiCad ) is 
recommended with the AA type achieving up to 100 photos per 
charge whereas disposable alkaline batteries achieve up to 30 
photos. Some battery recharging can be achieved in two hours. 
Li-ion batteries are smaller and lighter, hold a charge much 
longer but are more expensive. 


Camera accessories 
Apart from the accessories provided with the camera there are 
other accessories that can be obtained to enhance your 
photography. These include: 
Wide angle lenses that can be added to some cameras 
to increase the field of view, but these lenses are not 
usually required where there is a built-in lens which starts 
at 28 mm. 
Telephoto lenses can also be attached to some 
cameras to improve picture quality by avoiding the digital 
zoom function. For example, a 3 times optical camera 
would convert to 6 times optical. 
Waterproof housings can be purchased for underwater 
photography. 


Downloading and storage. 

Once the images have been collected on the camera memory 
card they can be downloaded via appropriate cables for viewing 
on a television screen or saved onto a computer hard-drive and/ 
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or CDROM. Hard copies can be printed either athome or bya photographs. 
photo-processing shop. There are some cameras (e.g. Canon) 


from which post-card size prints can be printed via a small Printing a photograph 

printer without the need for a computer. A large number of photo printers are available using the latest 
technology to reproduce photographs as accurately as possible 

Card Reader either by the camera owner or by a commercial photo- 


This a removable drive to the computer which involves inserting laboratory. 
the memory card into a card reader. This avoids using power 


from the camera battery. Scrapbooking 
Software packages are also available to commit photographs 
Manipulation of photo-images together with titling to albums. 
Software, for example Photoshop, is available for adjusting a 
photographic image in many ways such as colour, contrast, Barry Lingham gave a vote of thanks. p 


brightness and the ability to remove imperfections from old 


Report on Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Little River Earth Sanctuary 
16 June 2005 
Leader: Melissa Doherty, LRES Volunteer Coordinator 
...Polly Cutcliffe 


A palm tree in the front garden wouldn't normally be the place one would choose to start an excursion, but we took Melissa's 
advice and there they were—a Boobook and a Barn Owl. The Barn Owl flushed and sat in a nearby pine tree long enough to get 
the binoculars to it; the Boobook stayed put on top of a dead frond but could be clearly seen. The local family of Boobooks have all 
been roosting in the tree during the breeding season. 


We were joined on the excursion by several LRES volunteers, taking a break from their regular duties to get some birdwatching 
experience. We drove to the Ned Kelly film set village (Melissa was keen to show us some Flame Robins seen there recently) and 
found this area very rewarding. Flocks of Yellow-rumped Thornbills and Diamond Firetails alternated between feeding on the 
ground and flying up to the branches of a dead tree, giving plenty of opportunity to observe them; several Brown Treecreepers 
'spinked' loudly as they fossicked amongst the stumps. One of the volunteers, Curtis, proved himself an excellent and experienced 
observer by picking out two Southern Whiteface among the thornbills and firetails on the ground. They eventually separated out 
and sat on a stump so they could be observed by all. We also saw two Brown Falcons and several flocks of Red-rumped Parrots. 
And yes, the Flame Robins were there, male and female. 


We drove to another part of the Sanctuary and braved a couple of sharp showers to walk to some areas of interest, such as the 
site of one of the three Wedge-tailed Eagle nests on the property (one of which has been used recently). Some of the 'finds' in the 
area included four more Southern Whiteface, Yellow Robin, Scarlet Robin, Golden Whistler, Wedge-tailed Eagle, Black Kite, Brown 
Goshawk and Nankeen Kestrel. Birdcall back at the homestead revealed a tally of 42 species (listed below) and the addition of two 
species to the Sanctuary's list (Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater and Spotted Harrier). 


Before we set out, and during the excursion, Melissa brought us up-to-date on events and sightings since our previous visit in 
October 2003, such as the complete exclusion of foxes and cats from the Sanctuary (and they are almost there with the rabbits); 
and, following the filling of the dam below the house in February, its use by several species of ducks and other waterbirds, 
including Black Swan, Yellow-billed Spoonbill, White-faced and White-necked Heron, Magpie Goose and Cape Barren Goose. 


Although the weather was 'pretty ordinary’ the six members who attended found it a very rewarding excursion, made so by great 
bird observations, the company and interest of the LRES volunteers, and by Melissa's enthusiasm and commentary on various 
aspects of the Sanctuary of interest to us all. 


Mid-week Bird Group Red-rumped Parrot Magpie-lark 
Southern Boobook Grey Fantail 


Excursion Bird List Barn Ow! Willie Wagtail 

Laughing Kookaburra Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Australian Shelduck Brown Treecreeper Australian Magpie 

Black Kite Superb Fairy-wren Little Raven 

Spotted Harrier Spotted Pardalote Red-browed Finch 

Brown Goshawk Yellow-rumped Thornbill Diamond Firetail 


Wedge-tailed Eagle Southern Whiteface European Goldfinch 


Brown Falcon 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Masked Lapwing 
Common Bronzewing 


Galah Flame Robin 42 species 


Little Corella Eastern Yellow Robin 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Golden Whistler 


Eastern Rosella Grey Shrike-thrush 


Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater Welcome Swallow 
White-plumed Honeyeater Silvereye 

New Holland Honeyeater Common Starling 
Scarlet Robin 
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Personal experiences of bird migration in North America and Norway 


G raig Morley’s excellent talk to the Bird 
Group on 19 May 2005 led me to go back 
through my notebooks and relive some of 
my experiences with bird migration. 


Ever since becoming a birdwatcher, I’ve 
been fascinated by the idea of migration— 
especially the bird’s navigational skills, 
instincts and strategies. But there is a 
difference between being interested in an 
concept and experiencing the real thing, 
especially when hundreds or thousands of 
birds are moving past. That is magnificent 
and awe-inspiring birdwatching. 


In general, Australia is not the best place 
for migration-addicts. There are definitely 
some wonderful experiences to be had: 
Broome during wader arrival and 
departure; the eastern and southern 
coasts when Short-tailed Shearwaters are 
on the move; and anywhere along the 
flight-paths of massed woodswallows, 
needletails, swifts, swallows, martins or 
honeyeaters. But in the northern 
hemisphere, there are significant land 
masses at high latitudes, and the winters 
are so severe that virtually every bird 
species undertakes some form of 
movement in autumn and spring. This is 
why many of our visits to Europe and 
North America were timed for those 
seasons, instead of at the height of the 
tourist season in Summer, and why I’ve 
chosen to concentrate on northern 
hemisphere migration for this article. 


North American warblers and other 
small birds at Long Point, Lake Erie, 
Canada, 31 Aug. 1988 

Many small birds which migrate across 
the Great Lakes along the Canada-US 
border choose the shortest available 
routes. They gather on peninsulas 
protruding into the lakes and use them as 
jumping-off and landing points. At Long 
Point campground at Lake Erie, we were 
amazed to see dozens of birds in every 
tree, hundreds in total, moving steadily 
through the foliage and never pausing for 
a moment. Most of them were warblers. 
Imagine this as a high-pressure initiation 
for the inexperienced. There are in total 
more than 50 species of North American 
warblers, all small, active and frequenting 
high foliage, most with some variations in 
male-female, adult-immature or 
breeding—nonbreeding plumages, and in 
autumn and spring, transitional plumages. 
If | managed to get the binoculars onto a 
bird and didn't instantly recognise it, it 
didn’t stay around for a second glance. 
When | next raised the binoculars, there 
was a different bird in the field. By some 
miracle, | managed to identify a few birds 
in the flocks: Chestnut-sided, Cape May, 
Magnolia, Black-and-white, Tennessee 
and Black-throated Green Warblers, and 


Red-eyed, Philadelphia and Warbling 
Vireos. Hundreds of birds remained 
unidentified. | wrote next to one very 
puzzling sketch in my notebook, ‘Probably 
looking at two different birds’. Despite 
some frustrations however, the 
experience of seeing that wave of 
migrants pass over and around me for 
more than an hour was special and very 
very memorable. 


Arctic Terns at Cattle Point, Vancouver 
Island, Canada, 3 Sept. 1988 

In his talk to the Bird Group on migrants, 
Craig Morley singled out Arctic Terns as 
the most impressive travellers, their range 
extending to within sight of both the Arctic 
and Antarctic ice sheets in each year. 
These birds were the source of one of my 
most wonderful birding experiences. In 
September 1988, | found myself in the 
midst of a stream of migrating Arctic Terns 
along the Pacific coast of Canada, purely 
by luck. Dean and | had taken a ferry trip 
to Vancouver Island in the hope of seeing 
guillemots and other seabirds on the 
journey (a successful quest), but we 
hadn't expected to see much that was 
remarkable once we'd landed on 
Vancouver Island. How wrong we were. 
Thinking to do some more sea-watching, 
we drove out onto a low headland on the 
shore, and immediately noticed that there 
was an immense flock of terns flying low 
over the ocean from close inshore to part 
way out to the horizon, travelling 
inexorably south. The birds were so 
determined to go by the shortest possible 
route that they were flying over the 
headland, not detouring around it, and as | 
stood in the carpark | had terns continually 
flying past me in a stream at eye level. 
They were gorgeous birds, gleaming white 
and elegant, most of them in breeding 
plumage with full black caps and long tail 
streamers. The sun shone through and lit 
up their translucent flight feathers. Arctic 
Terns are in my opinion the most graceful 
fliers among the terns, with light and 
buoyant wingbeats. It was a beautiful 
sight. Normally | have some difficulties in 
identifying ocean-going terns, but these 
were passing by so close that | had no 
problems. 

I’ve also had the pleasure of seeing Arctic 
Terns in Australia and Norway, making 
them one of only a few non-introduced 
species I’ve seen on three continents. In 
Norway, | saw a single bird offshore from 
the island of Austevoll near Bergen on 28 
April 1997. According to Alf Tore Mjoes, 
my local birding companion, it was the first 
seen in the area for that season and had 
probably recently arrived. The second 
Norwegian sighting was of three birds 
seen from a ship travelling south through 
the Lofoten Islands on 27 Sept. 2003. 
They were part of a general southwards 
migration involving many species seen 
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over the course of our journey. The 
Australian bird was seen during a pelagic 
boat trip off Port MacDonnell, SA, on 17 
July 1983. 


Ducks, divers, auks and seabirds off 
the island of Sotra near Bergen, 
Norway, 27 Apr. 1997 

In Norway, many waterbirds migrate over 
the sea, even if they prefer inland 
wetlands during the summer-autumn 
season. The mass of small islands 
offshore from Bergen finally gives way to 
open ocean beyond Sotra. This island has 
several popular vantage points where 
local birdwatchers make regular migration 
watches in spring and autumn. In April 
1997, my guide, Eddie Chapman, his 
friend Scott, and | perched on a headland 
and watched for over six hours as birds 
travelled north in a continuous stream. It 
was sunny but very cold, and the calm 
blue sea, the grey granite boulders and 
the pinkish brown heath covering the cape 
made a beautiful picture. We continually 
scanned the sea with our telescopes for 
moving dots. Flocks of birds were always 
in view, from a few hundred metres 
offshore to the horizon. They travelled low 
over the sea in a single-minded fashion, in 
small groups, compact flocks or long 
undulating lines. | couldn’t have identified 
most of these distant flying birds without 
Eddie and Scott, but | learnt a lot over the 
course of the day. This migration was 
nothing like the scale of our Short-tailed 
Shearwater migrations, as most flocks 
were of fewer than 10, the largest about 
50, and we saw only about 1000 individual 
birds. What was staggering for an 
Australian was the variety: 22 different 
species, including divers, many species of 
ducks, geese, fulmars, cormorants, 
gannets, gulls and Puffins. 


Kittiwakes and other birds, Hammerfest 
to Oeksfjord, Arctic Norway, 26 Sept. 
2003 

I’ve already described how Dean and | 
travelled by ship down the Norwegian 
coast, and braved the cold on deck to 
watch thousands of Kittiwakes, with 
eiders, cormorants, gannets and gulls, 
migrating south along a strait over several 
hours (my talk to the Bird Group in March 
and the Geelong Naturalist 41 no.1: 15— 
16). 


Warblers at Corkscrew Swamp 
Sanctuary, Florida, USA, 17 Feb. 2005 
Fortunately, my second encounter with 
migrating North American warblers 
involved a smaller flock than the first, and 
| was with an experienced birdwatcher, 
my friend Laura Stenzler. It was still late 
winter when we visited Corkscrew 
Swamp, but the first migrants move 
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through early in southern Florida. A 
boardwalk passed through a swampy 
forest of tall Bald Cypresses. Laura 
caught sight of a small bird high in the 
foliage, focused on it, and called out, 
‘Northern Parula! Grey and yellow. Olive 
patch on back. See the chestnut breast- 
band’. Laura was aiming the binoculars 
very high up. | could see nothing. Then a 
movement caught my eye, | swung up the 
binoculars, and saw—a brownish bird with 
a yellow wash in the plumage and 
obscure streaking on the front. Definitely 
not a Northern Parula, but what was it? 
Laura tried to get onto my bird, and 
found—something else, ‘Look at the 
Yellow-throated Warbler. Look at that 
black, white and yellow pattern. Isn't that 
just gorgeous’. The Northern Parula finally 
flitted through my binocular field. Then 
Laura called out, ‘Pine Warbler, plain 
yellowish, obscure streaking on breast’. 
That was the bird I’d seen at the 
beginning. Everyone was looking at 
different birds. Laura was still 
rhapsodising over the Yellow-throated 
Warbler, and then Dean found it too. Was 
| going to be the only person who missed 
out? Then a movement and a flash of 
yellow high in the foliage revealed one of 
the most striking warblers in North 
America: grey back, brilliant yellow throat, 
and a complex pattern of black and white 
striping on the face and flanks. | wanted 
better looks at all the birds but they 
suddenly vanished, leaving a single Black- 
and-white Warbler. The flock had moved 
through the forest over about 10 minutes. 
Despite playing catch-up the whole time, 
Dean and | managed to see everything. 
Laura breathed a sigh of relief after her 
frantic spotting and directing, and my 
brain was spinning from learning so many 
new field marks in such a short time. 


July 2005 


Snow Geese at Cayuga Lake near 
Ithaca, New York State, USA, 25 Feb. 
2005 

From the time of my first birdwatching visit 
to Canada and the US, | had especially 
wanted to see a Snow Goose. | missed 
out at Reifel Refuge in Vancouver in Sept. 
1988—the bird which had been present 
for a week before my visit was a pile of 
feathers on the day, apparently the victim 
of a fox. So | was pretty excited when the 
news came through on the web towards 
the end of our stay in Ithaca that migrating 
flocks of Snow Geese had been seen 
locally. We were spending a day with Jay 
McGowan, son of the president of the 
local bird club, high-school student, and 
extraordinary birdwatcher. Jay spotted a 
flock of geese flying in the distance. The 
question was: Canada Geese or Snow 
Geese. We did a screaming pull-off onto 
the roadside, the car perched precariously 
between a ditch and the trucks roaring 
along the highway. The birds were large 
long-necked geese, all white with black 
primaries—a loose undulating line of 120 
Snow Geese flying low over the snowy 
fields. | was ecstatic. It got better. Jay 
spotted a single Snow Goose in a massed 
flock of hundreds of Canada Geese at 
Aurora Bay on Cayuga Lake. This was a 
rather unsatisfying view as it was a dark 
morph bird resting on the shore, end on 
and with its head under its wing—nothing 
more than a black lump with a few pale 
streaks showing where the wing-feathers 
were. It took us several minutes to notice 
a single white Snow Goose swimming 
among the Canada Geese close inshore, 
much more easily seen and identified than 
the first bird. A few weeks after our 
departure, Laura Stenzler wrote to say 
that there were 10,000 Snow Geese on 
the lake. 
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Canada Geese at Baskett Slough 
Wildlife Refuge near Portland, Oregon, 
USA, 3 Mar. 2005 

When we arrived in Portland, Oregon, the 
news on the web was that waterbirds, 
especially Canada Geese, had begun to 
arrive from the south and were moving 
through in large numbers. Dean and |, 
with local bird-watchers, Nancy Fraser 
and Sue Randall, were scanning a lake at 
Baskett Slough Wildlife Refuge for ducks 
and waders, when we heard in the 
distance a mighty sound. The sound 
swelled louder and louder, and then over 
the trees there appeared a massive black 
flock of Canada Geese. With a sense of 
intense excitement, we watched them 
approach, and then pass over us. With 
more birds continually coming up from the 
horizon, the flock seemed to stretch 
forever and filled the sky. It took minutes 
to pass overhead. The sound was 
deafening and we could hardly hear 
ourselves speak above the birds’ honking. 
They then swirled around and landed ina 
great mass covering a field beside the 
lake. My rough count was 23 000 (but | 
was too stunned to begin counting until 
the first birds were well past us). 


The lessons from these stories: for 
birders, summer is not the only good time 
for visiting the northern hemisphere; it is 
very useful to have the help of local 
birdwatchers in high-pressure situations; 
and there is more to watching birds than 
simply finding and identifying them! Now, 
how about some stories of experiences of 
bird migration in Australia. 


Ly 


Belmont Escarpment Group 


...Dick Southcombe 


M uch has been achieved in rehabilitating the Seaview Park section since the CoGG Conservation Reserves Team and Kate 
Hill, our revegetation coordinator, began regular weed removal sessions. This team made the initial onslaught last December and 
Lisa Miller and Kate have worked on site every Wednesday slashing, spraying, pulling, cutting and painting weeds of all 
descriptions. A fence between the private and public land has been erected—to prevent people taking short cuts from and to 
Barrabool Road which causes severe localised loss of vegetation and subsequent erosion—and Reg Hill's generosity on that 


project is appreciated. 


The improvement is remarkable. Come and see for yourself on Wednesday 20 of this month. Kate and Polly Cutcliffe, with very 
enthusiastic support from the Geelong Botanic Garden's Nathan Kleidon, have propagated hundreds of seedlings at GBG's 
nursery from seed collected on the escarpment last season. HELP is sought from 9.00 a.m. on Wednesday 20 July to plant them 


out. Your help would be appreciated. 


| reported some months ago that a joint GFNC/CoGG committee is to be formed to manage Seaview Park; this arrangement needs 
to be formalised and I'm pleased that is about to occur. 


The biodiversity and landscape values of the Belmont Escarpment were recognised in the joint CCMA/CoGG Barwon River Land 
Use and Open Space Corridor Plan which was approved by both authorities in 2003. The Plan recommends application of 
Significant Landscape and Environmental Significance overlays to protect those values and while it is disappointing that despite 
having an ongoing priority the overlay process did not commence. | am pleased to report that progress now appears positive 
thanks to the efforts of many people and especially Cr Bruce Harwood. 
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Getting to know the Club’s volunteers 


D ave was born 1926 in Enfield north of 
London. In 1942, following his secondary 
education at Tottenham Junior Technical 
College, he was awarded an engineering 
apprenticeship at The Royal Small Arms 
Factory, Enfield. In 1947 he completed the 
apprenticeship with a Higher National 
Certificate in both Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering, becoming a 
Member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, and joined the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors as 
Development Engineer to set up the 
manufacture of refrigeration control gear. 
In 1949 he was awarded an Overseas Co- 
operative Scholarship to General Motors 
Institute (now Kettering University) at Flint, 
Michigan, USA. This included hands-on 
study of the manufacturing processes at 
the Frigidaire Plant at Dayton, Ohio. 


He returned to the UK in 1951 to continue 
working at the London Plant, and to marry 
to Betty. In 1958 he joined Roneo 
Company, duplicator and office furniture 
manufacturers, as planning engineer 
involved in the building and equipping a 
new factory at Norwich, Norfolk. 


By 1964 the scope for engineers in the UK 
was in decline so he decided to look 
overseas. An advertisement for engineers 
by the Ford Motor Company in Geelong, 
and a successful interview at Australia 
House, resulted in the King family (having 
increased to include three young 
daughters) emigrating to Australia and 
residing in Belmont, Victoria. Weekends 
and holidays were spent in various bush 
environments. Dave said, ‘Having always 
had an interest in natural history urged me 
to research aspects of Australian wildlife 
and environment. Possibly | was 
influenced by what is one of my earliest 
memories—of being taken to the London 
Zoo. | can vividly recall being enthralled 
by a specimen of a very large bird-eating 
spider, probably from South America. | 
often wonder, did this instil in me an 


David King 


interest in spiders and an eagerness to 
sample some of Australia’s, such as the 
Red-back Spider?’ 


Trevor Pescott’s articles in the Geelong 
Advertiser, and his mention of the GFNC, 
resulted in the Kings becoming members 
in 1968. All the family happily became 
involved. In those days youngsters were a 
considerable influence in Club affairs, with 
a thriving Junior Section. By the mid 
1970s Dave became a committee 
member, and Betty and Dave supervised 
the Junior’s Meeting, held for one half 
hour before the General Meeting. It was 
not unusual to have some 20 juniors 
attending. Dave said that on many 
occasions during Club excursions he felt 
like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, with all the 
juniors trailing behind him eager to see 
what he unearthed beneath a rock or log. 


In 1976, in preparation for deeper 
involvement when retired, Dave undertook 
a Degree course in Natural History and 
Environmental Sciences at Macquarie 
University, Sydney. This was off-campus 
except for laboratory and field work; this 
involved frequent trips to Sydney. Dave is 
very appreciative of the fact that Ford 
Motors were fortunately very considerate 
in allowing suitable working arrangements 
to be made. 


From 1979-81 Dave was the GFNC 
President, and Secretary 1982-84. 


Taking long service in 1983 Betty and 
Dave returned to the UK, catching up with 
relatives and old friends as well as touring 
generally. On the return journey to 
Australia they travelled by rail from 
London to Hong Kong—a delightful trip 
through Europe, then behind the Iron 
Curtain through Russia on the Trans 
Siberian Railway. The stopover at Urkustk 
afforded a visit to vast Lake Baykal and 
the renowned Limnological Institute and 
from there to Mongolia where a trip into 
the Steppes saw Betty and Dave spend 


their wedding anniversary in a traditional 
Gher more widely known as a Yurt—very 
comfortable!—then zigzagging through 
China, a most interesting country with a 
wide diversity of culture and environment, 
and eventually flying from Hong Kong to 
Australia. Their interest in China caused 
them to make a further visit in 1985, again 
mostly by rail. Highlights were the famous 
terracotta warriors at Xian and the Stone 
Forest in Yunnan. Another overseas trip, 
in 1990, organised by the World Wildlife 
Fund was to the two African countries of 
Zimbabwe and Kenya. Here they had 
marvellous close encounters with a great 
many of their magnificent animals and 
people such as the Masai. A hot air 
balloon flight over the Masai Mara with its 
flocks of wild animals was a great 
experience. 


Dave joined the 1995 Melbourne 
Museum's Horn Expedition, to Macdonald 
Ranges, Uluru and Kata Tjuta, celebrating 
the anniversary of the original 1894 
scientific expedition to Central Australia. It 
provided a great opportunity to work in the 
field with well-known professionals and 
experts including many of the local 
indigenous people. As a member of the 
Australia and New Zealand Scientific 
Expedition Society, during the 1990s, 
expeditions were made to Witjera National 
Park and Head of the Bight. Over the last 
few years Dave has been periodically 
involved with South Australia’s Scientific 
Expedition Group, expeditions to Gluepot 
Reserve and a Heritage listed farm on the 
Fleurieu Peninsular, South Australia. 


Dave says that his membership of the 
GFNC has been a very happy one, and in 
particular it has made his retirement 
extremely rewarding. It has afforded him 
the pleasure of many good friends and 
created opportunities for involvement in a 
varied natural history program. Although 
age is starting to slow him down a little, 
his interest is still maintained. 


<> 


Mistletoe and a Mistletoebird 


...Gwyn Gillard 


W e live on an average-sized suburban block in East Belmont and have a predominantly native garden. Last year | noticed an 
unusual-looking clump of leaves in one of our small eucalypts (Eucalyptus macrorhyncha) and on closer inspection was surprised 
to find a clump of Creeping Mistletoe Muellerina eucalyptoides. How did it get there? | keep an eye and ear out for birds and had 

never seen or heard a mistletoe bird in our garden. 


This year the mistletoe produced flowers followed by green berries. Sometime in May | started hearing an unfamiliar bird call 
around mid-afternoon and suddenly realised it might be a mistletoe bird. Next time | heard the call | grabbed my binoculars and 
raced outside. To my delight a male mistletoe bird was in the tree. As | watched he swallowed a mistletoe berry then had a lengthy 
preening session. He looked magnificent in full sunlight with his red, black, grey and white plumage. Then came the highlight of the 
performance. From his rear end he passed a string of pale green ‘beads’ joined together with sticky fluid. He flew off leaving it 
dangling from the bare branch. Now | can see tiny red leaves starting to sprout. Is this a new clump of mistletoe? How much of it 
can our small drought-stressed stringybark accommodate? 
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Bird Group Meeting 16th July 2005 


Speaker: Barry Lingham 


B irds nests come in many shapes and 
sizes, utilising a wide range of 
construction materials. They range from a 
simple scrape on the ground through to 
nests that are masterpieces of design 
using complex, intricately woven nests 
containing specially selected lining 
material or camouflage matter. No matter 
how the nest is crafted, the main function 
is to provide protection and act as a 
container for the fragile eggs and 
vulnerable young chicks. 


One of the more highly developed nests is 
the mound made by a Mallee Fowl. The 
mound is made from a ring of sand and 
dry leaves. The central egg chamber is 


Birds that live on the wetlands often build 
among the vegetation close to the water 
line. Some build saucer-shaped nests low 
down among grasses or reeds. 

Species include: 


e Magpie Goose 


e most ducks 

e crakes, rails and Native-hen 

e Dusky Moorhen, Purple Swamphen, 
Coot 

e Brolga 

e stilts 

e Bitterns. 


Some Passerine species of birds that live 
on the wetlands build cup-shaped nests 


higher among the reeds or thick 


then filled with vegetable matter. The eggs vegetation. Species include: 


are laid up to a metre below the surface. 
As the vegetable matter decomposes, the 
heat that is generated keeps the eggs 
warm. The adult birds add or subtract 
more vegetable matter to regulate the 
temperature. The first European settlers 
recorded Mallee Fowl in the Brisbane 
Ranges area, but they quickly died out. 
Two other species of mound nesters 
breed in Australia; the Brush Turkey and 
the Orange-footed Scrubfowl. 


Many species of birds nest in a simple, 


unlined, shallow scrape in sand, earth, 
mud or among rocks. Red-capped Plovers 


and Hooded Plovers nest in the dunes 
along our coast. Other species that use a 
simple scrape nest on the ground include: 


Australian Pelican 
gannets and boobies 
most waders 

terns 

nightjars 

Australian Bustard. 


Many birds nest upon the ground, but 


construct a nest lined with grass or soft 
material. Species include: 


e Emu 

e some ducks 

e quail 

e button-quail 

e Plains Wanderer. 


Some birds go to extra lengths to build 
more substantial nests upon the ground, 


but constructed of sticks or grasses. 
Species include: 


e gulls 

Singing Bushlark 
Australian Pipit 
quail-thrushes 
Songlarks. 


e Little Grassbird 
Clamorous Reed-Warbler. 


A floating nest can certainly help keep 
predators away from eggs, but it means 
that it may be hard to keep the eggs 
warm. The grebes are well known for 
building floating nests from swamp plants, 
but the Marsh Tern may also build a 
floating nest. 


The birds who build stick nests near 
wetlands tend to prefer bare limbed or 
dead trees. Lake Borrie is the biggest nest 
site locally for these birds, but Lake Lorne 
has recently become a significant nesting 
area. Birds include: 

e Darter and cormorants 

e herons, egrets 

e Nankeen Night Heron 


e ibis and spoonbills. 

The pine trees at Geelong Grammar have 
hosted an important breeding colony of 
Little Egrets. 


...Barry Lingham 


Flat, flimsy stick nests built in trees or 
bushes usually belong to pigeons. 


Pigeons and bronzewings are not very 
fussy about their nest. 


Saucer-shaped stick nests built higher in 
trees probably belong to a raptor. Wedge- 
tailed Eagles build massive nests up to 2 
metres deep, but kites, goshawks, 
Spotted Harriers and falcons also build 
stick nests. 


The whistlers construct smaller, bowl- 
shaped stick nests with a soft lining, built 
lower to the ground. Butcherbirds, 
magpies, currawongs and ravens make 
larger bowl-shaped nests that are higher 
in the trees. 


Lyrebirds make a large dome-shaped 
stick nest with a side entrance. The nest 
is placed in a tree fern or tree. 


Bowl or cup-shaped nests with no sticks 
are built from bark and grasses by the 


following birds: 

e Bassian Thrush 
e Flame Robin 

e =shrike-thrushes 
e 


some honeyeaters such as Noisy 
Miner and New Holland Honeyeater 


e Woodswallows. 


Fantails and some robins build beautifully 
constructed cup-shaped nests from spider 
webs, fur, hair and soft material. Robins 
often adorn their nest with lichen. The 
Rufous Fantail includes an elegant tail 
hanging below the nest. Some birds hang 
their cup-shaped nest from the rim. They 
include the Olive-backed Oriole plus 
honeyeaters from the Melithreptus genus 
such as White-naped and Brown-headed 
Honeyeaters. 





ks 


Crested Pigeon sitting on flimsy stick nest 


NTE 


Photo: Barrie Lingham 


Continued next page... 
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The Golden-headed Cisticola creates an 

amazing nest in the reeds or swampland 

vegetation by stitching together leaves so 
that the completed nest is very difficult to 
see. The stiches are made from grass or 

spider web. 


Babblers construct bottle-shaped stick 
nests. They form communal nesting 
groups with many nests in one tree. The 
nests may also be used for over-night 
roosting at any time of year. 


Finches use a mass of grass or leaves to 
build nests in a bottle shape. 


Several ocean birds burrow into the sand 
to form a nest burrow. The burrows are 
usually less than a metre deep. 


e Little Penguin 
e Short-tailed Shearwater 
e White-faced Storm-Petrel 


Yellow Gum Winter Flowering Day 
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Other tunnel nesters include: 
e pardalotes 

e Sacred Kingfisher 

e Rainbow Bee-eater. 


Hollows in trees, stumps or fence posts 
form good protection from the weather 
and predators. Old growth forest trees 
provide the best source of nesting 
hollows. The wide range of species that 
use hollows include: 
e ducks (Australian Wood Duck, 
Australian Shelduck) 


e Peregrine Falcon (sometimes) 
e Nankeen Kestrel (sometimes) 
e most parrots 

e Buff-rumped Thornbill 

e most owls 

e Australian Owlet-nightjar 

e Kingfishers. 


Sunday July 17 













12.30 for a 1 pm start 
Stephens Road Bushland Reserve 
(2 km west of Bannockburn) 


BBQ lunch and tour of the Reserve 


BYO plate, mug, wet weather gear. Lunch and afternoon 


tea provided. 


RSVP July 13 Lynda Mahoney 5226 2350 (Friends of 


Bannockburn Bush) 
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A snapshot of our intrepid members hard at it in spite of the rain, 19 June 2005. 
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Southern Whiteface 
Tree Martins 
pardalotes 
Treecreepers. 


A range of unrelated birds use mud to 
build nests: 

e White-winged Chough 

e Fairy Martin 

e swallows 

e Magpie-lark. 


Our local bird species use a wide variety 
of materials and construction techniques 
to build their nests. It is one more 
fascinating aspect to explore in the study 
of birds. 

Craig Morley thanked Barry for his most 
interesting talk. 


June Excursion Report 


...Dick Southcombe 


T he ten members who met Sue Longmore at the Queenscliff 
Railway Station decided that exploring wetlands on a wet June 
19 day was unwise and readily accepted Sue's kind offer of con- 
ducting the same excursion with Steve Smithyman on Saturday 
17 July. See June Naturalist for details. 


This arrangement is possible because our normal Sunday ex- 
cursion in July has been transferred to a weekday for a visit to 
the Melbourne Museum; therefore two club excursions in July 
and we hope both are well supported. 


Coffee and toast beside an open fire at Queenscliff was very 
pleasant—are we becoming soft? 


L-R Shirley Southcombe, Sheila Silver, Dick Southcombe, Winston Huggins, Judith Green and Valda 


Dedman. 


Photo: Dave King 
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... Barry Lingham 


T he numbers of Freckled Duck at Lake Lorne have continued to build with around 800 birds present in early June. This is an 
extraordinary number of these relatively rare birds to assemble in an urban wetland. Pink-eared duck have been seen in wetlands 
scattered throughout the Geelong area. Two Shy Albatross are the first albatross reported this winter. There will probably be more 
reports if we get strong southerly winds blowing. An Intermediate Egret was sighted near Breamlea. This is the rarest of the four 
egret species that may be found in the Geelong area. Black Kites were once very rare in this area, but they became established in 
the Werribee Treatment Complex over the past decade and recent reports show that they are moving as far as Ceres and 
Wallington. Another bird that is now established in the region is the beautiful Brolga that is regularly reported from the Lower 
Barwon lakes. Large numbers of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos have been moving around Geelong. If you report them, please 
note the time of day and direction of flight. This allows some analysis of their movements. Orange-bellied Parrots have been 
reported, but only in small numbers. There are many OBPs that have traveled to the mainland, but have not been sighted at any of 
the regular haunts. Their whereabouts remain a mystery. It is exciting to note that a Hooded Robin has been noted in the You 
Yangs. They have not been reported in the region for some years. Jacky Winters also appear to be more common in the You 
Yangs this year. Dusky Woodswallows and Olive-backed Orioles have both been noted—these species normally migrate north for 


the winter. 


Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BCI, Bretan Clifford; BL, Barry Lingham; CBI, Chris Blackney; DHe, Dean Hewish; EC, Esther Cohen; FSm, 
Fred Smith; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HGr, Hannie Groenveld; JCo, Joan Cohen; JKe, Jean Kelly; JN, John Newman; JPy, John Prytherch; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan; MBo, Murray Bouchier; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PF, Pauline Fletcher; PW, Peter Winter; RHr, Robin Harry; RL, Rod Long; RMc, 
Rob Mackenzie; SCa, Shirley Cameron; ST, Steve Toohey; TFl, Tom Fletcher; VC, Vernon Cohen; WG, Willem Groenveld 


Species 
Freckled Duck 


Pink-eared Duck 


Shy Albatross 
Darter 


Little Black Cormorant 


Great Cormorant 


Little Egret 
Intermediate Egret 


Cattle Egret 


Black Kite 


White-bellied Sea- 
Eagle 


Spotted Harrier 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Little Eagle 

Black Falcon 

Brolga 

Australian Spotted 


Crake 
Black-tailed Native-hen 


Eurasian Coot 


Number 


750+ 
4 


Present 
60+ 

13 

21 


on — — 


aN 


250 


Date 


27/5 
4/6 
6/6 
4/6 
5/6 
6/6 


14/6 
21/6 
7/6 
31/5 
14/6 
20/6 
2/6 
6/6 


31/5 
26/5 


31/5 
20/5 


20/5 
20/5 
27/5 
16/6 


13/6 
17/6 
22/5 


14/6 
12/6 


8/6 
21/6 
2005 
19/5 


1/4 
24/5 


22/5 
24/5 
4/6 


10/6 
21/6 


Comments 


Lake Lorne, Drysdale. 800+ on 14/6, most on open water and moving about. 
Serendip 

Gateway Sanctuary, Leopold, amongst the 235+ ducks present. 

Serendip 

Lake Lorne 

Corio Bay, W of Avalon Road to Avalon Homestead gate, swimming in a group of 
Chestnut Teal. The first we've seen in this area. 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale 

Bannockburn Bush, on sewage ponds. 

Point Addis, well offshore. 

Barwon River, Queens Park, near footbridge. Also 10/6 and 13/6. 

McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale, an adult male and an adult female. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, a female on the front lake. 

McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale, an immature fledgling (from Lake Lorne?) 

Corio Bay, W of Avalon Road to Avalon Homestead gate, flying W along fore- 
shore. 

Lake Connewarre, feeding on a shoal of fish in the centre of the lake. 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale, 2 adults and 2 juveniles that came and went from their nest 
or nest tree. 

Minya Lane swamp, Breamlea 

Breamlea, feeding at Minya Lagoon. It was later continuously chased in low flight 
by a White-faced Heron. 

Breamlea 

Ceres, in paddock with sheep. 

Drysdale, in paddock with cattle S of McLeods Holes. 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, feeding on lawn near main entrance. Roosting in 
tree on island in front lake at 1800 on 17/6. Feeding in paddock opposite entrance 
18/6. 

Ceres, hawking over paddocks. Unusual here. 

Wallington, flew over Grubb Road toward Swan Bay reservoir. 

Lake Connewarre delta, an adult. 


Swan Bay jetty, a brown immature bird that flew N up the bay past the jetty. 
Mount Cottrell Road, NW of Mount Cottrell, an immature bird, low flapping hover 
and glide over field. 

Aireys Inlet, a female flew upstream of Distillery Creek picnic area. 

Bamganie State Forest, over N part of reserve. 

Bellarine Highway, regularly seen flying over the highway between Moolap and 
Queenscliff, often pursued by Little Ravens. 

NW of Mount Pollock, with other raptors at or near burnt stony ground. 

W of Long Forest. One perched on same post 7/6 and 8/6. 

Swamp, Birregurra Creek, a pair on dry swamp just beyond the creek. 

Lake Connewarre, 2 adults and a juvenile in paddock near Moolap Golf Course at 
1200. They later flew to lake area. 

Windmill Road, Point Henry 


Leopold Nature Reserve, within 3-4 m of the car. | have seen a bird in this location 
for the past few years and it is usually unconcerned about humans. 

Serendip 

Gateway Sanctuary, Leopold 

Bannockburn Bush, on sewage ponds. 


Observer 


RMc, MHe 
GMc 

GMc 

GMc 

WG, HGr 
JCo, VC 


RMc 
RMc 
RMc 
BAt 
RMc 
LPh 
GMc 
JCo, VC 


RMc 
RMc 


RMc 
GMc, TFI 


GMc, TFI 
BAt 

MHe, RMc 
LPh 


JN 
RMc 
RMc 


RMc 
MHe, DHe 


RMc 
RMc 
TFI 


RMc 

DHe, MHe 
PW 

BAt 


JN 
BAt 
GMc 


RMc 
RMc 
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Species 
Painted Button-quail 


Common Greenshank 
Black-winged Stilt 


Double-banded Plover 
Crested Tern 
Brush Bronzewing 


Peaceful Dove 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Orange-bellied Parrot 
Pallid Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Speckled Warbler 


Spiny-cheeked Honey- 
eater 


Black-chinned Honeyeater 


Crescent Honeyeater 
Jacky Winter 


Scarlet Robin 
Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 


Pink Robin 


Hooded Robin 


Crested Shrike-tit 


Golden Whistler 


Restless Flycatcher 
Olive-backed Oriole 


Dusky Woodswallow 


Grey Butcherbird 
Grey Currawong 


Australian Raven 
Forest Raven 


Singing Bushlark 
Richard's Pipit 
Zebra Finch 
Diamond Firetail 
Little Grassbird 


Song Thrush 
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Date 
13/6 


17/6 
20/5 


7/6 
7/6 
6/6 
10/6 


14/6 
3/6 
21/5 


22/5 
4/6 

10/6 
23/6 
13/6 


31/5 


10/6 
7/6 
5/6 


10/6 
21/6 
21/6 
29/5 
6/6 


7/6 

11/6 
11/6 
12/6 


12/6 
17/6 


1/6 


13/6 
19/5 
20/5 
8/6 
8/6 


4/6 
9/6 


10/6 
12/6 
April 
31/5 
21/6 
9/6 


7/6 


12/6 
19/6 
17/6 
21/6 
21/6 
8/6 

13/6 
22/5 
19/5 
13/6 
12/6 
31/5 
6/6 

7/6 
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Comments Observer 
Anakie Gorge. The bird was disturbed from undergrowth, froze and called JN 
repeatedly over next 15 minutes. 

Point Lonsdale, at lagoon on Portarlington Road. RMc 
Breamlea GMc, TFI 
Breamlea, at Minya Lane swamp. RMc 
Breamlea, at Minya Lane swamp. RMc 
Corio Bay, W of Avalon Road. JCo, VC 
You Yangs, on Great Circle Drive E of the Information Centre. Excellent TFL, PF 
views as it walked (feeding) in front of our car. 
Long Forest, Long Point. Called for short time apparently answering each MHe, DHe 
other. Earlier record 14/5/05 
Leopold, with 2 Scaly-breasted Lorikeets and 1 Musk Lorikeet, came RMc 
down to drink and bathe. 
Lake Connewarre S, feeding with 28 Blue-winged Parrots in a marshy TFI 
paddock on S side of Barwon Heads Road at Big Marsh. 
Lake Connewarre delta, on islands. RMc, ST 
Hovells Creek, Lara JCo, VC 
You Yangs, within 2 km of Information Centre. TFI, PF 
Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, calling LPh 
Barros dams, You Yangs, an unusual location although occasionally re- MHe 
corded nearby on Stockyards Ridge. 
Queens Park, near footbridge. Up to 5 birds in this location since then. BAt 
They seem attracted to the bare Ash trees and also the ripe fruit on the 
Kangaroo Apple bushes. Still present 23/6. 
You Yangs, within 2 km of Information Centre. TFI, PF 
Eumerella Reserve, a female in E section. RMc 
W of Long Forest, on fence in open fields 1 km from woodland. MHe, DHe 
You Yangs, within 2 km of Information Centre. TFI, PF 
Bannockburn Bush, near sewage ponds. RMc 
Bamganie State Forest, a single female and a pair. RMc 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, a male bird. A brown bird on 8/6. GMc 
Corio Bay, W of Avalon Road to Avalon Homestead gate, along foreshore. JCo, VC 
One male and 2 brown birds. One brown bird seen E of Avalon Road on 
fence. 
Fyansford, a male bird. BAt 
Freshwater Creek, a male bird BAt 
Mount Duneed, a brown bird. BAt 
You Yangs, SE corner on forest edge and in forest, 4 male and 6 brown JCo, VC 
birds. 
Whites Road, Mount Duneed, both male. BAt 
Marcus Hill, a male and 3 brown birds along Rail Trail near Suma Park. RMc 
Barwon River, Queens Park. Also 8/6 and 16/6. Nice wash of colour on BAt 
breast. The bird never comes to the ground or down really low, and is 
always with Grey Fantails. 
Wensleydale, a glorious male in a wattle grove. JN 
Baum Weir, Buckley Falls, a brown bird. RMc 
Old jarosite mine, Point Addis, a brown bird. TFI, GMc 
Aireys Inlet, a brown bird at Distillery Creek picnic area. RMc 
You Yangs, half way along track from Drysdale Road carpark to Barros SCa 
Dams, a female. 
Serendip GMc 
Queens Park, near footbridge in trees and reeds. A male, a female andan BAt 
immature bird. 
You Yangs, within 2 km of Information Centre. TFI, PF 
Barwon River, Queens Park, busy eating seeds in 2 large trees. EC, CBI 
Belmont, using bird bath. JKe 
Highton, in home garden. A male. BAt 
Bannockburn Bush, 'grinding', in NW section. RMc 
Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, calling frequently, sitting in a casuarina. BL 
Lake Merrimu, over-wintering. MHe, FSm, 
RHr, JPy, MBo 
Cobbledicks Ford, over-wintering. MHe, DHe 
Manifold Heights LPh 
Marcus Hill, 1 along Rail Trail, the other calling nearby. RMc 
Bamganie State Forest, heard calling. RMc 
Bamganie State Forest, heard in E section. RMc 
Aireys Inlet, near Distillery Creek picnic area. RMc 
Wensleydale. Not seen this far inland before. JN 
Swan Bay W, sun shining on it as it sat on a fence BL, BCI, RL 
Ceres area, NW of town. RMc 
The Spit, Point Wilson TFI 
You Yangs, SE corner JCo, VC 
Barwon River, Queens Park, in reeds. BAt 
Leopold, at Gateway Sanctuary. Silent. RMc 
Queens Park, enjoying the morning sun near footbridge. BAt 
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Coming Events 
JULY 2005 AUGUST 2005 


General Meeting: Prof. David Galloway ‘Assisted General Meeting: Members night 
reproduction for endangered species’ Plant Group 
Plant Group: Local eucalypts Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Western District lakes. 
Excursion: Bellarine Peninsula. Leader: Steve Smithyman Leader: Kay Campbell 
Excursion: Melbourne Museum Leader: Deborah Evans Bird Group: Bretan Clifford ‘Mapping bird sightings’ 
Bird Group: Marilyn Hewish ‘Birds of North America’ Excursion: Angahook-Otway National Park 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bannockburn. Leader: Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: Rob Beardsley, 
Gordon McCarthy Claire and Dennis Greenwell 
23-24 Winter Wader Count Mammal Group: Survey 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 July 2005, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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